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WW 'ARcapiA’® 


. . . immortalised by Sir 

James M. Barrie in" My Lady 

Nicotine,” is Carreras’ Craven 
ixture. 


In Airtight Tins: Fine Cut; 
Double Broad Cut; 
Extra Mild. 

HOME PRICES: 
2-0z. 2'6 ; 4-oz. 5/-. 


The rising generation of pipe- 
smokers should make 
acquaintance with this fine 
old blend via the new 1-oz. 
Trial size, Airtight, 1/3; this 
size is not exported. 


\ 
N 











Avenida Beira Mar, Rio de Janeiro. 


Rolling down 
to Rio 


The New World knows Craven Mixture. In the great Coastal 
Cities you will find it and in the lesser Ports as well. Away 
inland, to many an Estancia ; to the mining centres up-country ; 
into the primeval forests, Craven Mixture finds its way. 





It is the World's most widely-distributed Tobacco. No traveller 
“in foreign parts” is more universally welcomed than that old 
familiar Craven Tin. . . carrying a breath of the Homeland to 
men half the World away . . . recalling moorland and heather, 
the River in May, a June afternoon at Lord's and all those things 
that mean Home to the pipe-lover Overseas. 


Good Tobacco can do these things. Craven Mixture has grown 
and prospered because it is good, because it has character. 
Three generations of pipe-smokers have loved it for its coolness, 
its fragrance and flavour, and for all those other qualities which 
make Craven Mixture . . . in Barrie’s own words . . 

“A Tobacco to live for.” 


MIXTURE 
TOBACCO 





— 


BY CARRERAS LTD., (FOUNDED 1788) 
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A Daily Telegraph reader says he can 
complete a crossword puzzle while trav- 
elling by road between Kensington and 
Trafalgar Square. Traffic congestion 
seems to be as bad as ever. 


4 
ww 
“Those who say that Prohibition 
cannot succeed have never tried it,” 
says a reformer. Much the same applies 
to capital punishment. 


The memory is said to be stronger in 
summer than in winter. This means, 
we fear, that more people will start 
writing their memoirs now the warm 


“England is still the best country for 
the duke or dustman.” We believe 
there were loud cheers and clinking of 
glasses from the dustmen. 


ll 
“Modern batsmen use far bigger 
pads than their fathers did,” observes 
a writer. Does he mean writing-pads ? 


A youth charged with stealing a 
violin said he had-learnt to play it. In 
years to come he will probably tell 
people that he had to pinch and scrape 
in his young days. 


It is reported that a London man has 
not uttered a word for a year. He is 


dress quietly. Especially on the morn- 
ing the landlady’s bill is due. 


“Three Hours’ Fight with Salmon,” 
runs a headline. Tin-openers can be 
very annoying. , x 

A millionaire left his fortune to his 
daughter on condition that she married 
his lawyer. He meant to keep it in the 
family. & & 

A scientist has discovered that all 
plants have hearts. A correspondent 
says that the lettuce his landlady pro- 
vides is rarely so equipped. 


We read that laundry research has 





weather has set in. 


% & 


A business-man corm- 
plains that girls have a 
way of resigning their| — 
posts just when they are; ~7~ 
becoming useful. They} 4 
get to. know the ropes, 
as it were, and then skip. 


It was stated at the 
Bankruptey Court that 
a man had spent a 
thousand pounds at one 
London night-club. He 
must’ have been very 
fond of sandwiches. 





A Birmingham grocer 
has refused to pay for 
some cheeses because 
they were bruised in 
transit. It is possible of 
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Little Jones (to neighbour). 








} ; | 
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“TI SAY, DO YOU MIND TAKING CARE OF 
THIS BUNDLE OF MY OLD FAVOURITE CLOTHES UNTIL AFTER OUR ANNUAL 
CHURCH JUMBLE SALE?” 


cost about seventy thou- 
sand pounds in the last 
ten years. And even now 
it isn’t said whether they 
found the collar after all. 
Ded A doctor says that a 
peculiar feeling after 
eating is a sign of im- 
pending trouble. Es- 
f' | pecially when the pecu- 
liar feeling arises from 
the fact that you haven’t 
‘G \enough money to pay 
+ |the bill. 


Ing-ong Ding. 


C3 [The Right Rev. Ing-ong 
Ding, who was captured by 
bandits in Fukien at the 
end of March, has been re- 
leased.—‘* The Times,” 27th 
April, 1933.] 








course. that the injuries were self- 
inflicted. » % 
“ 

Scientists assert that insects make 
love. This perhaps accounts for the 
determined attempt of romantic young 
moths to bedeck themselves in white 
flannel trousers. » = 


A fire which gutted a grocer’s shop 
failed to set a case of matches alight. 
We fancy we know the brand. 


A bather at a South Coast resort 
found a fish inside his bathing-costume. 
His friends have urged him to repeat 
his eccentric dance on the non-stop 
music - hall stage. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, speaking 
at the St. George’s Day dinner, said, 





probably frightened that the B.B.C. 
would criticise his pronunciation. 


A well-known chess-player has been 
knocked down by a motor-car in 
Prague. Presumably it was not his turn 
to move. x & 

When questioned, a man found 
wandering on,a Bristol golf-course 
stated that he could remember no- 
thing. His opponent, however, is still 
trying to drag the truth out of him. 


We understand that in consequence 
of the rumour that very large and fierce 
fish have been seen in the Thames, 
anglers now go about in pairs. 


e+ £ 


A writer advises holiday-makers to 





Or Inc-one Dine 

Let me sing-ong sing, 
Who has been set free 

By the bandit king. 


All the Spring-ong Spring 

Bishop Inc-one Dine 
Was led about 

On a string-ong string. 


But his glorious name 

Struck their hearts with shame, 
And that brigand crew 

To repentance came. 


Till those bandits bold 
Felt it wrong to hold 

In their darksome lair 
Such a name of gold. 


So let joy-bells ring 

For good Inc-one Dine, 
While this tribute small 

I would bring-ong bring. 
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Oil in the East ; or, The New Concession. 


BEFORE the phantom of False Spring had died ' 
I heard a Voice in the Bazaar that cried, 

“The Clauses of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Agreement have been duly ratified!” 


The Shaft of Light that struck the Eastern Gate 
Hath filtered slowly to the Sultan’s Pate; 

The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Will keep the Pact till Nineteen-Thirty-EKight.° 


Then take the Lease before the Lease is spent, 
Nor ask too earnestly how much % 

Of all our Labour and the Love we gave 
Is pinched from us by Reza’s Government. 


Whether in Kirmanshah or Luristan, 

We are but ciphers in the heavenly Plan, 
Forced by the fluctuations of the Pound 

Only to take the Petrol that we can. 


And if some ruder Hand should come to spoil 
High-piping Pehlevi* of Oil, Oil, Oil, 

This is a Disadvantage doubtless due 
To building works upon an alien Soil. 


Awake, Beloved!‘ let us then amass 

All that we may before the Persian Ass 
Roams in the Palaces that once were ours 

And the wild Bolshie treads upon our Gas. 


Methinks the Pitcher standing by the Fount, 

Though discontented with the small Amount, 
Leans to his Brother, murmuring, “Oh, Boy, 

We still have something on our own Account!” 


The Past is gone, but while we sound the Knell 

The Tanker makes its way towards the Well, 
There is a Profit in the Golden Juice— 

The Shareholder is not obliged to sell. 


And those who husbanded the precious Store 
And feared to see it spilt wpon the Floor 

Or rudely snatched from them, may pump it up 
(Subject to Fresh Arrangements) as before.  Eyor. 








The Auto-Mower. 





SPRING, as the pessimist said, is a sad time for the grass. 
No sooner have the first fine days encouraged the young 
blades to show off a little bit than some unfeeling disciple 
of tidiness remembers the lawn-mower; and the rest of the 
sad story is hay. 

Thus did I muse as I turned the starting-handle of the 
mower; and at the fifty-third turn a thin stream of black 
oil oozed from the sump and settled in a sticky pool upon 
the lawn. In future, I mused, I would start the mower 
over a weed. In future—and here I looked at my blisters 
—Mr. Potts should start the mower. 

At last the machine roared into life. Its whole being, its 
every cog pulsed with a sudden urge to mow. Exultantly 
it belched a cloud of thick blue smoke which, wafted by 
the breeze across the rose-bed, dispersed among the cherry 





1 In other words, on May 9th. 
* T am told that there is no oil-pipe in Pehlevi. 


? Or so one hopes. 
A pity. 


‘Epithet applied (by poetical licence) to the Chairman and 
Directors of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 





blossom. I grasped the handle-bar, let the clutch in slowly, 
then held on tight. 

We have a local speed limit for wheelbarrows and mowers 
of four miles an hour, but I confess in those first thrilling 
moments to hogging. “Speed,” says a modern writer, “is 
the only new pleasure which Science has conferred upon 
humanity.” I gave her the juice and let her rip. Down by 
the chestnut-tree we were doing six. A risky corner round 
the sun-dial brought us on to the straight. 

Now the first rule for a mowing-man is to keep your eye 
on the grass. I cannot plead ignorance of this rule; but 
when a rash spectator—a frog—jumped out of the way my 
eye wandered, and in a flash the peril was upon us. Five 
yards ahead, directly in our path, there lay a large white 
bone—the remnant of the mongrel’s supper. Swerving to 
the right I skidded and tripped over the bone. The mower 
leapt from my hands. 

When I got to my feet I saw it speeding across the 
kitchen-garden, carving its way through Mr. Potts’s young 
cabbages and making with uncanny instinct for a gap in the 
hedge. In futile haste I picked up a spade and hurled it 
like a javelin; it landed in the cucumber-frame. Meanwhile 
the mower vanished through the hedge into the open country. 





Opinions differ as to why at length it stopped in the 
middle of a field. The makers assert that the blades were 
smashed and the cylinder seized; but I believe, on the 
evidence of some wool in the carburettor, that it ran into 
a sheep. Mr. Potts makes no comment; he sullenly resents 
the loss of his cabbages. Just now he is on the lawn with 
his seythe, like Time, having his revenge. 








The Place that Helped. 
(Thachankurichi : South India.) 





Ir wasn’t much of a place— 
A scant square mile of hillock and thorn and scrub 
And a tiny tank the size of a washing-tub; 

Maybe a brace 


Of partridges, or maybe a hare 
Would give me a shot, or a pigeon now and then, 
Or a wandering snipe; but nine times out of the ten 
{’d find it bare. 


3are of all but the jack 
And the crows and the kites and the legions of lesser 
fowl, 
Or a hovering hawk or a swift crusading owl. . . 
Yet it took me back 


To a happier habitat— 
Jungles that really were jungles, the forest ways, 
The good companions there and the hunting days— 
And I needed that. 


For the District was a dud— 
Fields upon fields and channels, and fields again, 
Dams and sluices and endless acres of grain, 
Mile after mile of mud: 


All but my jungle nook, 
All but my changeling corner, my scant square mile; 
And it did me good to go there once in a while 

And give it a look. 


It wasn’t much of a show, 

My poor little place, but I felt it a sort of friend; 

A chap could remember there, a chap could pretend— 
And it helped, you know. H. B. 
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Young Man. * Excuse Mr. ARE 


a ne 
THE SUNBATHING - 
IN 


A 


UDIST MOVEMENT | 





you THE Sun-Barsinac Nupist Movement?” 











The Party-Line. 





Ir you take a real personal interest 
in your fellow-beings as I do, I should 
advise all those living in the country to 
have a party-line. To start with it is 
much cheaper than the ordinary tele- 
phone, and it has a mysterious number, 
like a Secret Service agent, 1X2. So 
romantic, don’t you think? But the 
main thing is that it enables one to keep 
up with what goes on in the neighbour- 
hood, and I think it so delightful to 
know just everything one’s friends are 
doing. I can claim to have been the 
first to hear about Mrs. Chapman’s 
seventh, the church hassocks being 
stolen, and the shocking affair of the 
Squire’s braces entirely through the 


| party-line. 


Of course it carries with it a good deal 
of worry and anxiety, but that is in- 
evitable if one is really interested in 
humanity. To-day, for instance, has 
been quite upsetting. 

I must explain that there are five 
subscribers on our line :— 
1X1 Our Vicar. 
1X2 Myself (Lam Miss Rosalie Snod- 

grass). 
1X3 Colonel Rumble. 
1X4 Those dreadful Ponsonby girls. 





1X5 The village emporium, kept by 
Mrs. Whittingsteel, rather a 
gossip, but such a useful shop. 
I find I go there every day. 


Well, this morning I took off the 
receiver at 9.15 to ring up the butcher, 
and I heard our Vicar’s familiar voice— 


“|. . T’mverysorry to hear that, Miss 
Rinse—very sorry indeed. He seemed 
a nice lad and was doing so well in the 
choir.” 

Miss Rinse. I’m really so upset about 
it I don’t know what to do. I’ve never 
had such a thing happen in my Sunday 
class before. It was the way he said it 
too. 

The Vicar. Dear, dear! Most dis- 
tressing. I shall reprimand Ernie 
severely. 

Miss Rinse. Thank you, Vicar. I 
have always tried to do my best, I’m 
sure. (I’m convinced I heard a sniff.) 

The Vicar. I’m certain you have. 
Good-bye, Miss Rinse. 


.Now what can that have meant? 
Of course I have always said that Miss 
2inse has no idea how to deal: with 
children, and is really a very stupid 
woman; but still she is a great friend 
of mine, and I felt I should like to know 
more about this unfortunate episode. 





So I started to telephone to Mrs. 
Bramber, the Doctor’s wife, to sce if 
she had heard anything, and this is 
what I heard instead :— 


A Man’s Voice. . . . [hope you see, 
Colonel, that it was hardly my fault. 

Colonel Rumble. The whole Com- 
mittee are fools—every one of them. 
There was no question about the 
marrow. 

Man’s Voice. I know your marrow 
was very fine, Colonel. Everyone re- 
marked on it. But you must admit that 
Tom Dunning’s was really an excep- 
tional marrow, and being a working- 
man 

The Colonel. It’s not 
Damme, it’s not cricket! 

Man’s Voice. Well, if it comes to 
that, Colonel, the truth is that it came 
to the Chairman’s notice that you'd 
injected your marrow with glycerine 
so as to increase its size, and the Com- 
mittee rather felt 





fair, Sir! 





Really, I had to put the receiver 
back after a minute. I was so shocked 
by the Colonel’s reply. I must confess 
I have never cared much for him as his 
manner to me is always a little brusque. 
Still one mustn’t consider personal 
feelings, and I felt it would be good 
for the Colonel's character that others 
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should know about this marrow scandal 
and I should be only acting for the best 
to ring up Lady Addle and tell her. But 
again I was thwarted by someone on 
the line; this time Mrs. Whittingsteel 
was talking to her sister, who is the 
builder’s wife :— 


“Dad said so.” 

“Oh, did Dad say so?” 

“Yes, Dad always said so.” 

“Fancy Dad noticing a thing like 
that!” 

“Oh, Dad’s as sharp as a needle 
sometimes.” 

‘Mrs. Plumpton always said so too.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve heard Mrs. Plumpton 
say so.” 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised if Mrs. 
Plumpton knew.” 

“Nor should I. Nobody else knows 
yet, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no. They want to keep it dark, 
I think.” . 

“Well, yes, of course they would— 
a thing like that. Well, good-bye, dear. 
I’m glad to know for certain. Ta-ta.” 


What did it mean? All my other 
worries were as nothing compared with 
this, and I determined, whatever the 
personal inconvenience to myself, that 
I would sit the whole day with my ear 
to my receiver. If there is anything 
wrong going on one ought to know it 
for the sake of the neighbourhood. 

Then I had a most unpleasant ex- 
perience. That objectionable Pamela 
Ponsonby, who some people think so 
pretty, was talking to some young man 
or other. And this is what happened :— 


Pamela, That’s a marvellous one. 
Don’t you know any more? 

Young Man. Well, I know “She was 
only a piano-tuner’s daughter,” but I 
can’t possibly say it over the telephone. 

Pamela. Why not? Go on—do tell 
me. 

Young Man. Well, it’s pretty hot, 
and this is a party-line. 

Pamela. If anyone has the cheek to 
listen-in they should take what they 
get. It would only be old Snodgrass, 
anyway—she’s always at it 





I thought that rather uncalled for 
and a horrid thing to say. 








The Bridegroom’s Nightmare. 
“The happy pair were the recipients of 
many beautiful and useful parents.” 
Local Paper. 





“ Preparations for housing the World Eco- 
nomic Conference in the Museum of Geology 
at South Kensington are well advanced.” 

Northern Paper. 
We feel certain that they will leave no 
Stone unturned. 
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Waiter. “I’vE GOT STEWED KIDNEYS, DEVILLED BONES, FRIED LIVER, STUFFED 


? 


CALVES’-HEAD 
Customer. ““ My SYMPTOMS EXACTLY.” 











The Thoughts of a Sailor Who Left the Sea. 





Once I ploughed the ocean 
And now I plough a dyke; 
Once I sailed a liner, 
And now I ride a bike; 
Once I kissed a thousand girls, 
But now I don’t kiss one, 
For now I am a married man, 
And, oh! where’s the fun ? 
What’s the use of thinking 
Of the jails that I’ve been locked 
in? 
I might as well be thinking 
Of the cradle I was rocked in. 
I’ve served my time in sailing-ships; 
I’ve sailed the sea in tramps; 


I’ve seen a hundred countries 
(My mother has the stamps) ; 
I’ve been in big Cunarders 


And I’ve crossed the Pond in cattle- 


ships; 
A month or two in coasters 


And a year or two in battleships; 


I’ve carried sheep and pilgrims, 
But I don’t like hens; 
I’ve seen a lot of water 
That is flatter than these fens. 
What’s the use of grumbling ? 
I’ve a nice expanse of sky, 
But Molly’s in a temper, 


And I’m damned if I know why. 














| out, were, we discover, nothing. 
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At the Pictures. 





DRAMA AND INSTRUCTION. 
Every time I see a back-stage film— 
and they are myriad—I wonder if there 
has ever been a case where a new 
industry, cutting its rival’s throat, has 
made so much use of that half-severed 
organ. Such battening upon the 
underdog is really indecent and only to 
be condoned by the huge donations to 
theatrical charities from film companies 
and film stars which I like to believe 
are continually pouring in. The in- 
debtedness of the invader to the in- 
vaded can be studied at its completest 
in Forty-Second Street at the Regal, 
where the preparation of a musical- 
comedy, from the engaging of the 
Chorus to the triumphs of the opening 
night, is the sole material ; and, save for 
one or two hotel apartments and the 
corner of a restaurant, the theatre is 
the sole scene. 

Having myself a weakness for back- 
stage plays, I found myself contented 
enough at this one, in which WARNER 
BaxtTER (with the moustache that is 
not a moustache) is a producer fighting 
against ill-health, feminine frivolity 
and the caprices of BEBE DANIELS, his 
leading actress, torn between the 
attraction of luxury offered her by an 
elderly admirer and the embraces of 
the lover she adores. 

If nothing new has been attempted 
in the plot—in which for the millionth 
time an unknown inexperienced chorus- 
girl, played by Rusy KELiEr, takes, 
at the last moment, the principal 
part and makes terrifically good 
—the actual scenes from Th 
Pretty Lady when at last it is pro- 
duced come as a double surprise, 
first because they are so sumpt- 
uous, and secondly because in the 
rehearsals we had been watch- 
ing for so long there was no fore- 
taste of them. The ensembles 
over which WARNER BaxTER, a 
threatened man, wears himself 


In fact, the disparity between the 
feeble results then being striven 
for and the spirit, the scale and 
the elaborateness of the per- 
fected numbers suggests to my 
suspicious mind that there has 
been in the studio some astute 
cobbling. 

One more surprise awaits us 
before we leave. WaRNER Bax- 
TER, who has been holding his 
head, swallowing tabloids and 
going through all the prelimin- 


z 


aries of dissolution, does not die. 


Admiring as I do the mind of 


Ernest Hemineway, and fond as I am 
of vigorous language, I should hesitate 
to seat myself by his side at his first 
visit to the film version of Farewell to 
Arms, even though the cheque for the 
right to use his title was spoiling the fit 








GIDDY HEIGHTS. 


Lieut. Frederic Henry . 
Catherine Barkley . 


Gary Cooper. 
° 
. Heten Hayes. 


of his coat. For seldom can more liber- 
ties have been taken witha masterpiece, 
and seldom can so few of its subtleties 
have been retained. This being so, it 
is better, at the Carlton, to purge the 





A CHORUS WITHOUT A KICK. 
Julian Marsh 


Warner Baxter. (dead).”—Daily Paper. 


mind of memories of the novel and look 
upon the film as something quite new— 
the emotional adventures in Italy of an 
elongated American with the thinnest 
legs ever seen, and an American nurse 
needing less wooing than most women 
enjoy, while some kind of a phantas- 
magoria of war is proceeding crazily 
in the background. As such the film is 
interesting and now and then moving; 
but there are more kisses than thrills. 
And since the novel has been treated 
so lightly one more departure might 
have been made and Catherine allowed 
to live. 

Once you can forget that Catherine 
was a Scotch nurse and accept the very 
American voice of HELEN Hayes, 
her representative, you will find her 
adequate; and Gary Cooper, the 
long- drawn-out, is a persuasive 
enough lover; but the best acting 
is that of ADoLPHE MENJov as the 
army surgeon. The actual photography 
is good, but I cannot call the film a 
success; and again I say, Why should 
not Catherine have been permitted to 
recover and love on? 


Full-length British films can be dis. 
appointing, but there is a form of 
picture-making which our studios have 
brought to a high point of efficiency 
and excellence, and that is the instruc- 
tional. I am thinking at the moment 
of the always very ingenious and often 
very amusing productions of the Idcal 
Sound Cinemagazine, which has been 
quietly and steadily making its way 
for over two years, a fresh instal- 
ment of veil-lifting every week, and 
which in that period, in its eleven- 
minute appearances several times 
a day all over the country, must 
have made life more vivid to 
millions of people old and young. 
The particular charm of Mr. 
ANDREW BuCcHANAN, the Cine- 
magazine Editor, is his skill in 
allowing one thing to lead to 
another with a neat trick of 
transition, so that in the course 
of eleven minutes he will range 
from China to Peru, with special 
emphasis on the how, the where- 
fore and the why. Not only do 
his views dissolve but his themes 
also, and so entertainingly that I 
should not mind finding myself in 
a picture-house where a series of 
these expositions - without - tears 
formed the whole programme. As 
it is, they are merely an episode 
at the Tatler and Rialto and 
other news-houses. my. fT, 
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Misleading Cases. 


In re Macdonald : Bathbourne Clinic v. 
Bathbourne Hospital. 

Georgina, Lady Slate, first Lady 
Chancellor of England, took her seat on 
the Woolsack to-day and at once com- 
plained about the discomfort of the 
thing. She said, “What an arrange- 
ment! Why the highest judicial officer 
in the land cannot be given a proper 
seat with a back to it I cannot under- 
stand. Can anyone tell me the reason 
of this? Is it part of the plot to keep 
women down?” 

Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C. (in the course 
of a respectful Address from the Bar). 
With great respect, milady, the seating 
arrangements of your great office have 
been the same for three centuries. 


that insanitary pen, while my four 
noble colleagues and myself have the 
whole House to sprawl about in? 

Sir Ethelred. It is perfectly true, 
milady, that my learned colleagues and 
myself are a little cramped for space; 
and on a hot day, wearing as we must 
the extremely long and heavy wigs 
which are deemed necessary for one 
who addresses a legal argument to your 
Ladyship’s House, we find the con- 
ditions, I will not say insanitary, but 
troublesome. But this again is founded 
on constitutional principle. My col- 
leagues and myself are not members 
of your noble House and therefore can- 
not be permitted to proceed beyond 
the Bar of the House. 

The Lady Chancellor. Well, there will 
have to be an alteration. A tribunal in 
which an enormous space is given to 


about the public? They all want to 
see me. 

Sir Ethelred. Milady, this is not even 
now a public trial in the full sense, since 
persons not concerned in the appeal 
can only attend by consent of the House. 
So that, although the Courts of Justice 
are in principle open to all, the Highest 
Court of Justice is not; and the major- 
ity of the citizens pass to their graves 
without ever beholding one of the most 
quaint and fascinating spectacles in 
London—the House of Lords sitting in | 
judicature, a spectacle now enhanced 
by the addition of your Ladyship. 

The Lady Chancellor. What a 
country! 

Sir Ethelred. Your own exalted 
office, milady, with great respect, is an 
aggregation of miscellaneous functions 
and powers which the accidents of 





In the reign of QUEEN 
ELIzABETH, milady, an 
Act of Parliament was |* 
passed to prevent the = 
exportation of wool ; and Fra 
to keep in mind this aye if 
source of our national RxD 
wealth woolsacks were| . ays 
placed in the House of 
Lords whenever the| “%ji5 / % 
judges sat. th 

The Lady Chancellor. IT oat 
How like men! 
America at the present a 
time there is an em- Ss. 
bargoontheexportation | - 
of gold. Does the Chief 
Justice have to sit on a 
bag of bullion ? 

Sir Ethelred Rutt, K.C. . 
Ha! Pedant radety — 

The Lady Chancellor. 
The wool trade, I be- 
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SPEAKIN’.” 
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“MANY ‘’APPY RETURNS OF THE DAY, GRANFER—IN A MANNER 0O’ 


| history have assembled 
| together, but no sensible 

man would think of 
| uniting in a single per- 
| son if he had the task of 
creating a new Constitu- 

tion. You are at once 
| 2 Judge and a Cabinet 

Minister—a combination 
| which is opposed to the 
fundamental constitu- 
| tional doctrine of the in- 
| dependence of the judi- 
'ciary. You are the head 
|of the finest judicial 
system in the world and 
| were presumably selected 
| by His Majesty because 
| by yourjudicial capacity 
|and knowledge of the 
law you are the person 
best fitted to be the first 








lieve, is not the principal source of the 
wealth of England to-day ? 

Sir Ethelred. Milady, this is one of 
those ancient customs which survive 
long after the circumstances which 
gave them birth. Provided they have 
no harmful effect, they are a charming 
ornament to the. Constitution; they 
remind us gratefully of the past; they 
link the generations and the centuries ; 
they are like an old-fashioned lantern 
which is fitted with the electric-light; 
they—— 

The Lady Chancellor. They are ridic- 
ulous, and ridicule is harmful. I feel 
a fool. 

Sir Ethelred (after a brief consulta- 
tion). Milady, with great respect, I am 
asked to say on behalf of my learned 
friends and their advisers that in our 
judgment you do not look a fool. 

The Lady Chancellor. 1 will not be 
wooed on the Woolsack, Sir Ethelred. 
And why are all you distinguished 
barristers and solicitors cooped up in 





the judges and a very small space to 
the lawyers in the case, who are much 
more numerous, is evidently grotesque. 
Why don’t we take the Albert Hall ? 

Sir Ethelred. Milady, there is very 
little about this tribunal or its procedure 
which would emerge with credit from 
the test of pure reason. It is a legal 
tribunal which has grown out of a 
political assembly and still bears traces 
of its origin. Nominally it represents 
the entire House of Peers sitting in 
judicature; and our grandfathers were 
present at appeals in this House which 
were more debates than trials. By the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, the 
unprofessional peers were finally de- 
barred from speaking or voting at these 
proceedings; but there is still nothing 
to prevent the seven hundred lay- 
members of the House from attending 
the Chamber to hear an appeal; in 
which case the accommodation would 
not be excessive. 


The Lady Chancellor. But what 


judge in the land. Yet 
your appointment depended on the 
success of a particular political party 
at the polls ; and if next week a Generai 
Election were to throw that party from 
office you would be removed from 
yours. Which is difficult to distinguish 
from the derided American doctrine 
that the party in power possesses the 
best lawyers. 

Contrary, again, to respected con- 
stitutional principles, you are both 
judge and patron, having the appoint- 
ment ofall justices of the peace through- 
out the kingdom, the appointment and 
removal of county court judges and the 
power toremove coroners. Such patron- 
age should indubitably be kept separate 
from all political considerations, yet 
you are the nominee of a _ political 
party and at the mercy of political cir- 
cumstance. It is open to you as Lord 
Chancellor to remove from office any 
justices who offend you as a politician 
and to appoint only such as are politic- 
ally congenial. You may lose your office 
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within a week or two, and yet before 
you lose it you may prepare for a 
revolution by populating the magis- 
trates’ benches with persons of sub- 
versive tendencies. 

Nor is this the sum of your powers 
or patronage. Since in the early days 
of our history the Chancellor was, as a 
rule, an ecclesiastic and presided over 
the King’s Chapel, he became the 
Keeper of the King’s Conscience and 
patron of the Crown livings. You are 
the general superintendent trustec of 
all charitable aid, and are also the 
gencral guardian of all infant idiots and 
lunatics, though the necessary connec- 
tion between the head of the law and 
the care of the insane is not easy to 
perceive. You are President of the 
High Court, a Judge of the Court of 
Appeal, as well as head of the House of 
Lords; and I know of nothing to pre- 
vent you from attending all three 
courts in the same case and coming to 
a different decision in each. Compared 
with your Ladyship, the learned and 
celebrated Pooh-Bah was a one-stringed 
instrument of narrow range. At once 


a statesman, politician, judge, ad- 
ministrator, ecclesiastic, patron, law- 


yer—half-god, half Government De- 


partment—— 


The Lady Chancellor. This is all very 


learned and genial, Sir Ethelred, but 
the ghastly thing is that you seem to be 
perfectly content with these muddle- 
headed arrangements. 

Sir Ethelred. Yes, milady. I am an 
Englishman and a King’s Counsel. It 
is not for me to suggest amendments to 
the British Constitution. 

The Lady Chancellor. Well, Ll am a 
woman and the Constitution needs a 
dusting. Let us begin with the fan- 
tastic piece of furniture on which I sit. 
How dco” get rid of it? 


Complete silence reigned in the 
House for some moments. 


Lord Lick then said: “ 
Woolsack ?” 

Lord Arrowroot. Did I understand my 
noble and learned sister to say that she 
desires to dispense with the Woolsack ? 

The Lady Chancellor. Certainly. What 
doI do? The Office or Works, or what ? 


Get rid of the 


Lord Ratchet fainted. 


Lord Arrowvoot. If such a breach with 
tradition were conceivable I imagine 
that the physical transference would 
be executed by—ah, yes—the Office 
of Works. Or possibly Black Rod or the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. But I take it that 
my learned sister is jesting ? 


The Lady Chancellor. Not a bit. The 
thing offends me. I want a dignified 
but comfortable high-backed armchair. 
Presumably the Lady Chancellor can 
sit in the kind of seat she prefers. Why 
not ? 

Lord Lick. 1s is very unusual. 

The Lady Chancellor. What will 
happen if I order the Woolsack to be 
removed? Tell me that. 

Lord Arrowroot. It is impossible to 
tell your Ladyship that, for such a 
thing has never been contemplated. 

The Lady Chancellor. Is there any 
law against it ? 

Lord Lick. 1 can think of no statute 
or authority which .avers the case of 
a Lord Chancellor transplanting the 
Woolsack. 

Lord Arrowroot. There is no prece- 
dent for the removal of the Woolsack 
from the House of Lords. 

The Lady Chancellor. There was no 
precedent for the bringing of the Wool- 
sack into the House of Lords. 

Lord Lick. For centuries it has been 
the ambition of every lawyer to sit on 
the Woolsack. 

The Lady Chancellor. Men! 
Serjeant-at-Arms be sent for. 


Let the 


The Lady Chancellor (continuing). 


While we are waiting I should like to 
and the poor 


thank your Lordships 
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pups of lawyers who are imprisoned 
yonder for the expressions of goodwill 
which I have received. I hope, as you 
pretend to hope, that I may long con- 
tinue to hold this office. But let:me add 
a word of warning. I have climbed to 
this giddy height by hard work and 
hypocrisy, following the rutted tracks 
of your profession and pretending to 
respect your man-made customs in the 
administration of man-made laws. I 
have quoted your musty precedents, 
defended your pompous principles and 
plentifully imitated that masculine 
logic of which you are so proud. But 
all the time I was laughing up my 
capacious sleeve. And now that I am 
at last High Priestess of the Law there 
is going to be an alteration. Not man’s 
inhuman reasoning, but woman’s wit, 
darting to the heart of things, leaping 
over precedents, piercing the fogs of 
platitude, shall determine and dis- 
tribute justice. In short, my lords and 
gentlemen, I propose to make you all 
sit up. And I shall begin with the 
Woolsack. 

I take this Woolsack as a symbol, an 
example and a battle-ground. The 
moment I sat upon it my woman’s in- 
tuition told me that it was wrong; and 
not all your historical anecdotes will 


persuade me that it is right. Serjeant- 
at-Arms, remove the Woolsack! 


Lord Arrowroot. I would respectfully 
remind your Ladyship that the auth- 
ority of your office is not unlimited. 
The decisions of this House are made 
by a majority of votes cast. I move 
“That the Woolsack be not removed.” 

The Lady Chancellor. Well, I’m 
Ahem! Will those of that opinion say 
““ Ay ? 2 

Lord Arrowroot, Lord Lick, Lord 
Ratchet and Lord Mallow. Ay. 

The Lady Chancellor. How like men! 
So all that talk about my powers was 
humbug ? 

Lord Arrowroot. The Constitution, 
my Lady, though it has not won your 
Ladyship’s respect, has always been 
able to find measures to remedy or 
prevent an abuse of power. 

Lord Lick. That is the point of the 
Constitution. 

The Lady Chancellor (excitedly). Halt! 
I have an idea. Have I not heard some- 
where some mumbo-jumbo about the 
Woolsack being regarded as being out- 
side the precincts of the House ? 

Lord Arrowroot. That is correct. 

Lord Lick. There is authority for 
that opinion. 





The Lady Chancellor. Well, if it is 
outside the precincts of the House you 
four miserable constitutional wool- 
gatherers have nothing to do with it. 
For sitting in judicature you have no 
original jurisdiction and are only here 
to determine appeals which come up 
from the Courts below. ° 

Lord Lick. That is well settled. 

The Lady Chancellor. You have no 
authority, for example, to give orders 
about the furniture in the Library or 
the Lobby ? 

Lord Arrowroot. True. 

The Lady Chancellor. I rule, there- 
fore, that the resolution just passed was 
ultra vires. Let the Constitution laugh 
that off! 

Lord Arrowroot. We might commit 
you for contempt. 

The Lady Chancellor. Oh, no. The 
only thing that can stop me is a resolu- 
tion of the whole House at an ordinary 
sitting. But I shall be presiding over 
the House and could refuse to put the 
question. Anyhow, long before the 
House meets the Woolsack will have 
been ejected. All this is rather mar- 
vellous. Serjeant-at- Arms, remove 
this object. 

The Woolsack was removed. 

A. FE. 
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ment. of Paris” or a Titian as anything 
but completed and looking exactly as 
they do look. 

At the Royal Academy Exhibition— 
and I am speaking of the One Hundred 


Around the R.A. (1933). 





EXxuHiBITIons of modern art have one 
very decided advantage over the more 
permanent collections. One may stand 
in an attitude of reverence before the 
masterpieces of the National Gallery 
and admire them without reserve for 
the moving and beautiful works that 
they are, but it is difficult, to me at 
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and Sixty-Fifth, no less—one is much 
more acutely aware of the existence of 
the artist, a circumstance which adds 
greatly to one’s enjoyment of the 
pictures. Isn’t it wonderful, one feels, 
to think that that beautiful horse 
(Nos. 79, 131, 135, 263, or see under 
MUNNINGS) was actually painted by a 
real live man, and quite recently! And 
that blue one (610) too. Just fancy! 
Bearing this thought in mind, let us 
pass rapidly through Gallery No. 1 (as 
I did, because there was a man there with 
a rather critical-looking beard, and I 
didn’t want to be caught out staring at 
the wrong pictures) and halt in the 























Iv IS AN ACADEMY OF CONTRASTS. 


least, to summon up a proper apprecia- 
tion of the skill of the man who actually 
painted them. Their creators are so 
well-known and so far removed from 
the ordinary level of human achieve- 
ment that the idea of their having any 
difficulty in producing the things never 
enters one’s head; or, to put it another 
way, J just can’t imagine “The Judg- 
































“LONDON EVENING.” 
| WHAT PART OF LONDON IS THIS? 














HOME-WRECKER. 
YOUNG MAN OF ROMANTIC APPEARANCE BEING VAMPED BY A FEMALE CENTAUR. 


next compartment opposite No. 78, 
which strikes the key-note of the whole 
exhibition. It is usually possible at 
Burlington House to detect the pre- 
railing fashion or mode of expression 









among artists of the day. One year it 
may be a post-impressionistic bias, the 
next perhaps a tendency to stress the 
correct assembly of the elements in 
portraiture at the expense of composi- 
tion; but this year it is undoubtedly, | 
A glance at 


and very fittingly, beer. 
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“DON’T FLATTER 
COULDN’T LEAR IT!” 
Nos. 100 (Watney’s), 693) (Wurr- 
BREAD and ComBgE), 701 (Bass), and 
717 (Bass again) will show more clearly 
than any amount of explanation what 
I mean. It is right, then, that our 
survey should begin with “A Man with 
a Pint,” a close-up, as the title indicates 
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with typically modern frankness, of a 
man in an inn. I have only two faults 
to find with Mr. FREDERICK ELWELL’s 
strikingly successful character-study, 
the first being that it is not hung next 





to the portrait of the Right Hon. 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN (360), a mis- 
take for which I realise the artist can- 
not be held responsible—though the 
same cannot be said of the second (and 
much more surprising error), viz., the 
lack of any indication of the brewer’s 
name. It is true that there are labels 
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| SO THIS 18 CORNWALL! 

} “SOME DAY I WILL COME HERE AND 
GROW- PINEAPPLES. 
TO SUIT THEM.” 


THE CLIMATE SEEM3 


on the bottles in the background, but, 
though I peered as closely as my 
physical features would permit, 1 was 


thus engaged that I became aware of 
the interest and even (if I may say so) 
the admiration of an earnest young 
man with a pencil, who had clearly set 
out to supply his paper with a critical 
; article, but seemed rather at a loss 















unable to decipher them. It was while 


where to begin. “Here,” he appeared 
to be thinking, “‘is one whose attitude 
bespeaks the connoisseur. I must watch 
him closely.” A-little later, after decid- 
ing that “ An Episode in the Childhood 
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BRIGHTER TENNIS. 


of a Genius” (100) probably referred 
to the artist’s own youthful days, I 
turned in time to see him peering 
anxiously at the bottles, and my sus- 
picions were confirmed. No doubt some 
telling observation on the brushwork 
is even now in print. 

I thought the Headmaster of the 
Imperial Service College, Windsor (118), 
was looking very fit; but who left the 


lemon on the bric-i-brac table in 
No. 117? There is something unex- 


plained here, particularly as the same 
motif appears again, even more mysteri- 
ously, in No. 323. Oranges one could 
have understood, but the scattering of 





lemons about the house in this free- 
and-easy way is an offence against the 
laws of probability and should not be 
admitted without adequate elucida- 
tion. ; 
Lot 169 is, however, the problem pic- 
ture of the year.- Here (for the benefit 
of those who have not yet;had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Academy) are a 
dozen oranges, two bottles of Chianti 
(or, more probably, Australian Bur- 


gundy), one pineapple in green paper | 





(G00) © 
WHAT OUR FURNITURE HAS TO PUT 
UP WITH. 
wrapping, seventeen grapes, one 
porcelain vase, one bowl, sixteen 
writing - pads, some blotting - paper, 
quantities of tapestry and a cheque. 
What is all this?) What strange con- 
catenation of events, what unthinkable 
domestic crisis has brought about this 
riotous assembly? First I inclined to 
the theory that it represented -Satur- 
day’s shopping, with the weekly cheque 
to cover the housekeeping expenses; 
but then where is the Sunday joint ?— 


BOOTS AND THE MAN; OR, COCOA THE COMFORTER 
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unless this is a strictly vegetarian 
household ; and why, oh, why so many 
writing-pads? Only by assuming the 
approaching nuptials of some strug- 
gling young author did it seem at all 
possible to explain the constant repe- 
tition of this homely article; and even 
so, even when viewed in this light as 
a collection of wedding-presents, the 
picture does not altogether convince. 
Can one give grapes, for instance? Or 
blotting-paper ? 

Alittle more thought 
and the solution would 
no doubt appear, but 
my disciple is close be- 
hind me, and if he sees 
what I have been jot- 
ting down he may, I 
fear, lose faith in me. 
Let us hurry across the 
room to No. 199 and 
watch “The Builders” 
at work. That this in- 
teresting painting by 
Mr. Harry Bush was 
done from memory and 
not from life I take to 
be proved by the fact 
that the workmen are 
getting on with the job. 
Any schoolboy knows that they would 
all be watching the artist if he was 
actually there. But don’t miss Grannie 
peeping out of the window on the ex- 
treme left. Possibly the pram-pushing 
girl’s hat caught her eye. It certainly 
caught mine. 

There is something depressingly 
familiar about the title of No. 256, “An 
Essex Landscape, with Local 
Showers of Hail, and Fair 
Periods,” though I am bound to 
say that it remained fine all the 
time I was in the Gallery. If 
your luck is worse than mine, 
turn for comfort to the gasworks 
in No. 234 (oddly called “Castel 
St. Angelo”), or, better still, go 
straight on to “ London Even- 
ing” (270), by Mary ApsHEap, 
in Gallery No. 5. The situation 
here is intriguing and not, I 
think, difficult to understand. 
In the baleomy on the left a 
well-to-do couple await the 
arrival of their guests. Their 
marriage has clearly not been 
a success. The lady, tired of 
her husband’s offensive beard and his 
unending cigar-smoking, gazes down 
with lovesick eyes at the man in the 
fashionable “knock-about” hat who is 
just about to pass under the awning, 
while the other evinces a no less lively 
interest in the approaching girl. Al- 
ready the seeds of disunion have been 
sown. Meanwhile their children (for 
the boy with three bats must surely be 





\a3 


1 
| 
| 


a 


the scion of this wealthy house) play 
happily in the park, and the elder of 
the two sisters throws sustenance to 
the swan and its unnatural brood, all 
unconscious of the impending tragedy. 

At the window of her less commodi- 
ous residence across the road a young 
woman sits brooding in the cool of the 
evening. Naturally she is tired out after 
the day’s washing, but mere physical 
weariness is not enough to account for 





“COME AWAY, BERT! SUN-BATHING!” 


that discontented expression. Can it be 
that she is oppressed and angry at the 
contrast between the great mansion 
over the way and her own less fortunate 
circumstances? I think not, for, after 
all, she has a wireless-set on the top- 
story, a cat on the second and a canary 
on the ground-floor-front, and what 
more could a young girl want? No, 





CHEAPER 


AND STRONGER. 


the cause of her unhappiness lies 
deeper than this. A moment ago she 
caught sight of those two handsome 
soldiers out for a walk with their sweet- 
hearts, and now her whole being is 
crying out for a lover to take her out 
and buy flowers for her. It is unfair, 
unjust that she and she alone should 
be denied such happiness. Little does 
she dream that at that very moment 


Cupid is aiming a shaft at the young 
man reading his evening paper on the 
grass. 

Such, in brief, is the scene the artist 
lays before us. With fine dramatic in- 
sight she has left the issue uncertain, 
but the haunting melody that floats to 
our ears from the bandstand among the 
trees seems to tell us that all will end 
in harmony and peace. A fine picture. 
No. 276, “The Cock of the North,” 
is another striking 
piece of work, but it is 
hopelessly misnamed. 
For one thing, the 
central figure, what- 
ever his other failings, 
is certainly not too 
big for his boots; for 
another, the title 
should obviously be 
(and probably will be 
later on), “ Drink 
Moggin’s Cocoa and 
You Can Put Up With 
Anything.” 

Last year Mr. Lancr- 
Lot GLasson had a 
great success with his 
“Rowing Girl,” and 
this year, true to Aca- 
demical tradition, he has followed it up 
with “The Four” (346), whose figures 





should send our more adipose girls | 
seurrying in hundreds to the boat- | 
houses. Next year we shall look con. | 


fidently for “The Eight,” and after that, 
I suppose, “The Trireme.” It remains to 
be seen whether Mr. ELWELL will re- 
spond with “A Couple of Men With a 
Pint Each,” or perhaps even, in 
view of the Budget relief, “A 
Man with a Couple of Pints.” 

“The Rt. Hon. Neville Cham- 
berlain” (360) won my approval, 
but I did not return the salute 
of the female in the left fore- 
ground of No. 372. Nudist colo- 
nies should keep themselves to 
themselves. 

Passing rapidly by the pic- 
ture of Sir Ricnarp T. GLaAze- 
BROOK, K.C.B., F.R.S., playing 
the gramophone, and _ pausing 
only to hope that the young 
man in No. 438 is covering his 
eyes and not shading them, we 
arrive at Gallery No. 9—and by 
the time you have looked at all 
the paintings in there you will, I think, 
be as tired and thirsty as I was, and 
just as ready to conclude your day 
with a last long envious look at No. 78. 
H. F. E. 








Painful Patriotism. 


| 
“Mr. MacDonald was loudly applauded | 








when he sat down to the strains of ‘God | 


Save the King.’ played by an achestra.” 
Sunday Paper. 
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Tree-Talk. 





THEY are at it again, those three. 
They stand quite a long way off on the 
other side of the garden, but when there 
is a south wind, as there is to-night, it 
blows their voices right across the lawn 
and in at my bedroom window. As 
usual, their conversation begins in the 
friendliest of tones. 

“My dear,” says the first, “I see 
you’ve got your new spring outfit at 
last. How delightful it looks!” Her 
voice is firm, deep and rather loud. 
“It is nice, isn’t it?” says the second 
in a smoother softer voice. “‘I never 
believe in going into spring clothes too 
early. They get dowdy-looking quite 
soon enough.” 

“Some do,” says the first; “but of 
course I always believe in using really 
good material. I’ve had mine a week 
or more now.” . 

“So I noticed,” says the second. 
“Oh, well, that’s all right and proper 
and as it should be. They say it means 
a finer summer when you get yours 
before mine. 

‘ Ash before oak, 
In for a soak; 
Oak before ash, 
Only a splash.’ 
I heard Them quoting that only the 
other day when They were walking 
past.” 

At this point the third voice joins in, 
high, silvery and tinkling. 

“Of course I’m always told,” it 
says, “that I look every bit as nice 
with nothing on.” 

* Betula,” says the first voice sharply, 
“just because you happen to have a 
silver complexion there is no need to 
be a minx. When you’re as old as I 
am 

“Oh, Heaven forbid!” says Betula, 
laughing. ‘‘I’d sooner die young. A 
fat middle-aged dryad is a dreadful 
sight, I always think. I never can see, 
Querkie, why you oaks should be so 
proud of yourselves. After all, mere 
long-livingness isn’t a virtue.” 





with dignity, “that we are the strong- 
est of all trees, the most useful to man, 
the most famous in history and myth- 
ology 2 

“May I remind you,” puts in the 
second, “that Yggdrasil was an ash- 
tree?” 

“T am not talking of Scandinavia; 
I am talking of England. The oak is 
the national symbol.” 

“And why, pray?” asks the second. 

“Why, because all the great sailing- 
ships, which gave England her suprem- 
acy, were built of oak.” 
“Exactly,” says the second trium- 











“You forget,” says the first voice 





Little Daughter (thrilled by Customs-officer’s search). 
WARM, ISN’T HE, Mummy?” 











“Oo-o! HE’s GETTING 








phantly. “And now that wooden ships 
are out of date, what tree is being 
planted all over the country instead of 
the oak? Why, the ash, of course— 
because it is used for building aero- 
planes. You’re a back-number, my 
dear, that’s what you are. Before very 
long I shall be the national symbol and 
somebody will be writing a song called 
‘Hearts of Ash.’ ” 

“Don’t get waxy, Fraxy,” says 
Betula in her childish treble. ‘J’m 
the only one of us three that’s really 
got news-value. Why, haven’t you 
heard of my latest triumph?” 

“No,” the other two admit with 
grudging curiosity. 

“],” says Betula, “have been speci- 
ally invited to help in the campaign 
against motoring accidents. They are 
planting clumps of silver birch opposite 
all the side-turnings on the new by-pass 
roads, so that if any cars are approach- 
ing the main road their headlights will 
be reflected in my white bark. If that 


isn’t keeping abreast of modern affairs 
I don’t know what is. But of course,” 
she adds politely, “it’s not your fault 
that neither of you were chosen for that 
particular job. After all, everybody 
can't have a silver complexion. . . .” 

The wind, which has been growing 
steadily, rises to a shriek. I can hear 
nothing more. 


The morning after I wrote this I 
looked out of my window, and what I 
saw sent me hurrying across the lawn in 
my dressing-gown. The oak and the 
ash were still standing, their young 
foliage exquisitely green after the storm. 
Between them, prone, lay the birch- 
tree, her lovely silver body gleaming 
among the wet fern, the delicate net- 
work of her boughs ravelled and broken. 

I looked up sternly. at the oak and 
ash; it seemed to me that they were 
fluttering their new spring dresses a 
little too innocently in the breeze. 

JAN. 
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+ Easy BAYER — 


DUOLOGUE HEARD IN 


He, “KrrcHtE KITCHIE Koo!” 





KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


She. “Op 1T!” 








The Mullinabeg Menace. 


A NEw interest has come into the life 
| of Mullinabeg. It has seen a musk-rat. 
By doing so the village has acquired a 
| sense of added importance that is very 
| gratifying to the dwellers in that group 
_ of houses at the cross-roads. 

| The small weedy river between its 
| high banks, always a favourite meeting- 
| place for conversationalists, has been 
| visited at all hours of the day and night 
by hopeful enthusiasts in the cause of 
| public safety. 

| Just at first no one took much notice 
| of young Marty Flynn’s account of the 
| animal he had met, “an’ it duskish,” 
| on the river bank. For that matter his 
account was not so spectacular as it 
| might have sounded to a stranger. “A 
| great stupenjous rot,” he called it; ‘an’ 
there was no daunt on him when he seen 
| me onlysittin’ there snuffin’ the moon.” 
Mullinabeg is not disturbed by an 
| everyday description like that, for its 
| people are accustomed to picturesque 
| phraseology. There every rat is a 
“stupenjous” one, and there is little 
daunt on any of them; so Marty’s story 

fell flat. 

| It was the man they call the Know- 
All who read in the day-old newspaper 


passed on to him by his employer of the 
alarming discovery of musk-rats, first 
in England then in the Free State itself. 

After that Mullinabeg talked of little 
else. Young Marty Flynn saw a musk- 
rat, the Know-All insisted... In that 
belief everyone backed him up—except 
the boy himself, who showed a mad- 
dening lack of enthusiasm as the ex- 
citement of his neighbours grew. 

At some time during the days that 
have passed most of the people of 
Mullinabeg have seen the rat; though 
a man must be alone, it seems, if he is 
to get a really good look at the elusive 
creature; organised parties have no 
luck at all. 

Marty’s original description of the 
animal has not been repeated, but there 
are many others. He is spoken of as 
“batin’ his path up an’ down the bank 
wid a puss of consequence upon him.” 
“IT do solemnly guess,” old Peter 
Malone says darkly, “that lad is the 
bad ould insthrument. Didn’t I make 


a sudden dhrive at him wid the bit of 


a stick I had? An’ if you was to hear 
the cock-crowin’ he had, an’ he goin’ 
be bounces!” 

Young Marty’s father, piqued by his 
son’s reticence, made it his business to 
meet the rat; but he too was alone. 
“T knowed well he was in for some 


terrible tack,” he told his listeners, 
“the big ould whiskery bosco!”’ 

Since then the animal has swelled to 
alarming proportions and has developed 
many strange physical traits. 

Old Peter’s grandson could scarcely 
be blamed for losing his nerve when 
Connolly’s cow rose suddenly from the 
marshy ground near the river, sending 
him yelling on his homeward way with 
a new description of the Menace. 

Undoubtedly the excitement is dying 
down now, though a question asked in 
the Northern Government concerning 
the presence of a musk-rat in the Free 
State made it flicker again. 

After all, Mullinabeg asks now, what 


‘matter a few extra holes in the bank of 


a river like the Cleevaun? Isn’t the 
bank full of holes already and no one 
the worse for it? 

With the growth of this spirit of 
optimism among his neighbours, young 
Marty is now inclined to be more defi- 
nite. ‘Wasn't he as big as a calf, very 
near,” he says, ‘an’ he on sticks wid 
roguery? Sure you’d say he'd feel 
some baulk when I met him, but he med 


nothin’ o’ me, only scoopin’ holes in the 


bank for further ordhers.” 

The Mullinabeg Menace is still at 
large; but it is pleasantly awful to know 
that one may meet it at any time. 
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PYRAMUS AND THISBE; OR, THE RUNCIMAN LOOPHOLE. 


Pyramus (the World). “THOU WALL, O WALL, O SWEET AND LOVELY WALL, 
SHOW ME THY CHINK, TO BLINK THROUGH WITH MINE EYNE. 
[WALL holds up his fingers. 
THANKS, COURTEOUS WALL! ”°—A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act V. Scene 1. 
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| Essence of Parliament. 


Monday, May 1st.—Neither the 
classic mirth of May Day, with beaded 
| bubbles winking at the brim and be- 
ribboned policemen Morris-dancing un- 
| der Magdalen Tower, nor the gloomier 
| manifestations of class-conscious solid- 
| arity, in which red flags, raucous oratory 
|and ham-sandwiches struggle for the 
| mastery, gave to-day’s debate in the 
| House of Commons a seasonable tang. 
| Instead we had a debate on the 

German Trade Agree- 
'ment, which, in spite of 
| Sir AUSTEN CHAMBER- 
'‘LaIn’s lively attempt to 
'dance on Mr. Runct- 
| man’s prostrate form, 
| had nothing in it either 
'of vernal promise or 
| proletarian hope. The 
idance was a danse 
| macabre; the procession 
| was funereal. 
| Framing one’s Parlia- 
mentary questions in 
such a way that they 
really pin the Minister 
down is something of a 
fine art, an art in which 
the Conservative Mem- 
| ber for Colchester clearly 
excels. “How many 
weeks old must an Aus- 
tralian egg be,” Mr. 
| Lewis asked the Mints- 

TER OF AGRICULTURE, 
| “for it not to be entitled 
| to be sold in this country 
as new-laid?” Major 
Etuior, realising that 
escape was impossible, 
admitted that there was 
| no legal definition of a 
|“new- laid” egg. An 
| Australian egg, however, 
had to be so described, 
which should make it re- 
latively easy for the pur- 
chaser to guess its age. 

Musk-rats again; this time at the 
instance of Sir NicHoLas GRATTAN- 
DoyLe, who is obviously expecting 
them to crop up on Tyneside at any 
moment. Was Major ELLiIoT aware that 
less than twenty years ago four had got 
loose in Bavaria, and that now there 
| were 100,000,000 there? It looks as if 
| there is still work for the Hirer 
| Storm Troops to do. Major ELxior 
| said that in the last four weeks 77, 60, 
| 17 and 15 had been trapped in Shrop- 
| shire, and 16, 14, 23 and 16 in Sussex. 

Not exactly a massacre! 

All this talk of rats naturally led up 
| to a question by Sir CHARLES CaYZER 


| about the low price of Cheshire cheese. 
| 

















Major ELLIoT was aware of the urgency 
of the bacon and cheese question, but 
could not promise a statement, becauS¢ 
it depended on the consent of othe? 
countries. Is there some truth in the 
rumour that there are now 100,000,000 
Cheshire cheeses in Copenhagen ? 

If certain Members are to be be- 
lieved it is not only the Dutch who in 
matters of business are in the habit of 
giving too little and getting too much. 
Mr. Runeman had hardly completed 
his account of the new Anglo-German 
Trade Agreement when Sir AvsTEN 


lowed suit. The gain to the coal indus- 
try was negligible, they argued, and the 
loss to smali British industries, as the 
result of this agreement and the work- 
ing of the most-favoured-nation clause 
in other Treaties, would be serious. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN was obviously restive 
under this criticism, but it must have 
pained him still more to be sarcastic- 
ally congratulated by Mr. Isaac Foor 
on being a “Daniel in the Tariff 
Babylon who still opened his windows 
toward Jerusalem.” Assailed alike by 
new friends and old colleagues, the 
MINISTER rather tartly 
invited the House, if it 
disapproved of his bar- 
gain, to “take what 
steps were right.” 

The House did not go 
so far as that, but about 
half-a-hundred Con- 
servatives marched into 
the Lobby in support of 
Sir AUSTEN’s motion to 
report progress, and 
another large contingent, 
ignoring the urgent ap- 
peals of the Whips, re- 
frained from _ voting. 
Dislike of Mr. Run- 
CIMAN’S bargain was 
partly responsible for 
this revolt, but the argu- 
ment that carried most 
weight with them was 
Sir AuSTEN’s plea that 
duties which could only 
be wrung from a non- 
political non - partisan 
Committee after pro- 
longed and minute in- 
vestigation ought not 
to be wiped out by a 
stroke of the Govern- 








CIVIL WAR IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr. Nevitte Cuampertain (espying the Standard of Revolt). “THis was 
THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL.” 


CHAMBERLAIN was down on him like 
a ton of bricks. We were getting the 
right under the agreement, he said, to 
export 180,000 tons of coal a month 
to Germany, but the Commercial 
Treaties already in existence entitled 
us to send more than that amount, and 
the Minister himself had strongly 
urged the impropriety of the reduced 
quantities imposed on this country by 
the discriminatory German quotas. 

In return for this partial extension 
of our rights Germany had got conces- 
sions that would do considerable harm 
to small industries in Birmingham and 
elsewhere. Mr. AMERY joined in the 
attack, and other Conservatives fol- 


ment’s pen in order to 
oblige some other in- 
dustry and without the 
affected trades being 
consulted at all. 

Tuesday, May 2nd.— 
Debarred by custom 
from such attractive topics as Budgets 
and Trade Agreements, the Lords 
returned to the ever-red but some- 
what unprofitable subject of relations 
with Russia. Lord Mount-TEMPLE, 
who moved for Papers, demanded 
a more stimulating policy from the 
Government. The whole trouble was 
that we treated Russia as a civilised 
country whereas she was nothing of 
the kind. 

Lord StanHOPE, for the Government, 
declined to be stimulated. For the 
moment, he said, the Government 
attached paramount importance to the 
release of the two British engineers 
imprisoned in Russia and to the safety 
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of other Britons now in the U.S.S.R. 


on their lawful occasions. He thought 
the attitude of the Government in the 
Metropolitan-Vickers case would pre- 
vent anything of the sort from hap- 


pening again—a view which, if not 
actually stimulating, was at_ least 
optimistic. 


Lord MaRrLEy pointed out that if the 
Russians were savages now they were 
notlesssavages under the Tsarist régime, 
which nobody hesitated to recognise. 
His additional claim that sixty thous- 
and British workers were affected by 
the ban on Russian imports made even 
less impression on the House. 

Lord CHarnwoop said that the 
Soviet Government bore no likeness to 
any other Government. There was no 
making friends with it and no doing 
business with it that did not constitute 
a tacit approval of a cruel system of 
forced labour. 

The Commons, after the sound and 
fury of the. previous day, settled down 
to a humdrum debate on Budget reso- 
lutions, the principal topic being the 
new duties on heavy hydrocarbon oils. 
An extraordinary array of moderate 
but earnest. advocacy .was mustered 
against. these. duties, no fewer than 
eighteen Members addressing the House 
on the subject in a little over an hour. 
Miss HorssprucH championed the jute 
industry ; Sir I.SaLMon the glass manu- 
facturers; Mr. H. WriitaMs the gas 
industry and Mr. A. Ramsay the dis- 
tillers of crude oil. All of them, it was 
contended, would be penalised by the 
duty. Several Members urged the harm 
it would do to concerns which in the 
interests of efficiency or cleanliness had 
taken to the use of oil fuel. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN professed sym- 
pathy with the potential sufferers, and 
offered to hear all complaints on a 
question that he did not pretend to 
understand in all its aspects. 

One still small voice pleaded in vain 
| for a lower duty on British sparkling 
wine. Four shillings a gallon would 
give it at least a moderate chance to 
sparkle, urged Mr. McENTEE. 

Mr. Remer and Mr. Levy discussed 
the menace of Japanese silk produced 
on a basis of something like seven-and- 
sixpence in wages for a sixty-hour 
week. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN agreed that no 
ordinary tariff could afford protection 
against competition of such a kind, but 
had no suggestions to offer. Mr. Lans- 
BURY said it was all the fault of the 


British capitalist for selling machinery | 


to Japan and _ fostering capitalistic 
trade in countries with a low standard 
of living. 

The rest of the evening was eked out 
with a brief but hopeless appeal for a 
four-and-sixpenny income-tax. 





Wednesday, May 3rd.—The Second 
Reading of the Electricity Supply Bill 
wrung fierce opposition from Lord Ban- 
BURY, who had visions of some tyran- 


Hut 





Lord Matter. 
WATER,” 


“To THE THING OVER THE 


“ At any rate we know where his spiritual 
home now is.”——Lorp Sranuopr. 


nical electricity company seizing his 
garden, with the connivance of the 
Ministry of Transport, and putting a 
distributing station on it. Lord Fat- 





\ 
7 > oe 
Marner 
A BALANCING FEAT. 
Mr. OLIVER STANLEY. 


MOUTH, however, said there was no- 
thing in the Bill that was not already 
in scores of private Bills. 

A Brown House is not a house to 


keep Browns in, as it should be, but a 
spiritual home for Hitlerites, and 
Colonel WEDG@woop is dreadfully con. 
cerned at the thought that London, 
true to its tradition that there js 
nothing that cannot be found there if 
only you look long enough, is going to 
have one. - No intimation of this 
accession to our Metropolitan beauty. 
spots had reached Sir JoHn Grimour, 
but Colonel “Josx’s” expressed hope 
that no Nazi would be allowed to start 
a Brown House movement in our 
tolerant midst provoked Mr. Doray, 
who is reputed to have a mystery army 
of super-patriots (colour of shirt un- | 
known) up his sleeve and ready for any | 
emergency. “ Better a patriotic Brown 
House,” he cried, “than a Bolshevist | 
Russian revolutionary House, such as | 





Colonel WeEpGwoop and - his like | 
defend!” 
“A matter of opinion,” interposed | 


the SPEAKER soothingly. If there are | 
to be shirts on the-green, there will be | 
none, we may take it, on the floor of 
the House. 

The Road and Rail Traffic Bill is a| 
long and complicated affair, and Mr. | 
OtIverR STanLEy’s Second Re -ading | 
advocacy of it was also long and tech. | 
nical, but not long enough to make it | 
clear what is going to happen, except | 
a fresh batch of inspectors, who will | 
pounce on the unwary lorry-driver | 
whose vehicle shows signs of imminent | 
disintegration. 

The gist of the measure, the House | 
gathered, was to make it easy going for | 
the road haulier who takes the rough | 
with the smooth and gives a regular 
service such as the railways afford, and 
more difficult for the road trafficker 
who merely takes his pick of the 
business or fits a spot of it in with his 
own business. .At the same time, the 
MrnIsTER explained, the Bill sought to 
relieve the railways of a number of 
antiquated restrictions that were well | 
enough when the railways were traffic | 
monopolists but were unfair to them | 
under existing conditions. 

Mr. Parxktnson laboriously de: | 
nounced the Bill. as_ insufficiently 
Socialistic, but found few to agree with | 
him. On the contrary, the champions | 
of the road roundly declared that the | 
Bill out-salted SALTER, so to speak, | 
while the champions of the rail found | 
it disappointingly inadequate, and Sir | | 
A. STEEL-MAITLAND regretfully de- | 
plored it on the ground that it would | 
ultimately hit the public by raising | 
freights all round. 


Little exception, however, was taken | 


to the Bill in principle, and _ the | 
thunders of the partisans will not be | 
fully unloosed until the Bill comes uP | 
in Committee. 
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Mother of Applicant. “I’M SURE YOU’LL NEVER REGRET IT, MUM, IF YOU ENGAGE "ER. SHE'S MOST WILLING, AND 
YOU "LL FIND ’ER SCRUBULOUSLY CLEAN.” 
de- | 
_ | The Growth of Armaments. 
with | § : —— ; . Pe ae 
pions | Fi (The latest device from the beauty-parlours of New York is to fit a set of artificial finger-nails.) 
t ” | Sweet Phyllis, when youwent yourway But what, ah! what can I suppose But should you set your heart upon 
= dj | With lips incarnadined, Your latest whim entails— This mechanising plan, 
1S: | | [viewed yourcourse withsome remorse, This baleful threat to sport a set It looks as if a passing tiff 
c yr | But felt I shouldn’t mind. Of artificial nails ? Bodes peril to the man. 
e- | | <r ° : 
ae oS You next remodelled half your face What feline motive, may I ask, To rescue such a one as you 
ising |_ And synthesised your blush; Is Adam to believe The medieval knight 
°| @ | It left me cold, though I controlled Has brought this new addition to Of chivalry was cap-a-piz 
-aken | ( | A passing (natural) flush. The armouries of Eve? Accoutred for the fight; 
the | | When Fashion’s mutable decree I see no need to your fair hands Are knights of 1933 
ot: be | Peroxidised your hair, Such weapons to attach; To clothe themselves anew 
es up| (@ | This could provoke no counter-stroke; We knew before, sweet Phyllis, your From hats to boots in armoured suits 
| I didn’t really care. Ability to scratch! To save their face—from you? 


ee eee 
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The Household Gods. 





INVENTORY and Valuation were rather forced upon us 
by a young man who came on a motor-bicycle—and came 
not once only either—and talked a good deal, and said 
how unsatisfactory everything would be in the event of 
a fire or a burglary or a flood or an earthquake if we had 
neglected this elementary precaution, as he rather strangely 
called it. 

“And what about probate?” said Charles. 

And the young man said, Yes, that purpose would 
doubtless be served also, and looked deeply distressed 
at the mere thought that such a thing might ever be 
necessary. (Why, when he had treated fires, burglaries, 
floods and earthquakes so lightly? Any of them might, 
and quite probably would, prove fatal to some or all 
of us.) 

So the end of it was that the house was invaded by two 
men, who sat about all over the place, mostly on the floor, 
and talked to one another in low threatening voices; and 
finally said they’d Got All they Wanted, thanks—which 
made me feel thoroughly uneasy—and then went away 
again, muttering that we should hear in a few days. 

This we never actually did; but eventually a rather large 
tome arrived, folio, bound dark-green, as new; and it was 
called “Inventory and Valuation of the Furniture and 
Effects on the Premises.” 

That seemed all right—rather grand, in fact, especially 
the last page of all, on which the whole of the Foregoing 
Items were valued by Messrs. Albemarle and Co. at a 
total running well into four figures. 

“Let’s sell up at once and pay off all the bills, and move 
into a much larger house on the proceeds,” said Charles. 
“We easily could if we’re worth all that.” 

But I felt that we ought not to part so lightly from our 
belongings, evidently a more valuable collection than we 
had ever supposed. Perhaps one or two household gems 
here and there might be spared. 

We went into details. And I may say at once that a good 
many shocks awaited us. 





What, for instance, did Messrs. Albemarle and Co. intend 
one to understand by ‘Mosaic Paper-weight, Damascene 
Bowl and Silver-mounted Glass Ash-bowl,” all bracketed 
together at a total of twelve shillings? Mosaic Paper- 


weight had been a present from Aunt Ellen—nothing if 


not generous; Silver-mounted Glass Ash-bowl had cost me 
fifteen-shillings-and-sixpence at the Hospital Féte three 
years ago; and as for Damascene Bowl, we never suc- 
ceeded in identifying it at all—unless it was the little 
Japanese vase on the mantelpiece in the dining-room that 
one of the children got out of the meeeeny dip on the pier 
at Brighton. 
“Tinted glass Tazza”’ also eluded us to the end. 

have been in the dining-room, or again it may not. 

“Crayon Drawing, ‘Horse,’ by Chalon” came out 
handsomely at five guineas, having originally been bought 
by me with two wastepaper-baskets and a small stool at an 
auction sale, total price five shillings. 

“T always told you that I knew something about pictures,” 
I said to Charles. 

“How much have they put ‘Queen Victoria ’ down at? ” 
he inquired. He had bought “‘Queen Victoria” himself, 
frame and all, at the same sale, and paid ten-and-six- 
pence for her. But then she was very much larger than 
“Horse.” 

They had put “Queen Victoria’’ at ten-and-sixpence. 

“Shrewd fellows,” said Charles dejectedly. 


It may 


But they slipped up again over Silver Lustre and Blue 
Vase, five guineas. One knew so well that the dear Hunters, 
even if they were staying in the house, wouldn’t have 
dreamed of running to those lengths over a Christmas 
present. Thirty shillings at the very outside. 

French Marquetry Table in the drawing-room was a 
disappointment. Eight guineas, in the opinion of Messrs, 
Albemarle and Co., would account for French Marquetry 
Table. On the other hand, Queen Anne Walnut Hautboy 
romped up into three figures, with Chinese Embroidered | 
Panel a good second. 

Chinese Enamel Bowl and Cover, too, rose in our estima- 
tion when we found that Messrs. Albemarle and (Co, 
wouldn’t have let them go for a penny under twenty-five 
guineas. Not even pounds. 

The items under “Nursery” led unfortunately to the 
reopening of an old controversy. 

“Rocking-horse and a Quantity of Toys,” Charles read 
out. ‘Haven’t I always told you that those children had 
far too many toys? ‘Twenty-seven pounds five shillings 
squandered on toys!” | 

Put like that it did sound excessive. | 

I turned hastily to Cabin Clock. (Cabin?) Two pounds, | 
ten shillings, no less. Stained Medicine Cupboard, next. | 
door, invaluable though it has proved itself for many years, | 
was dismissed at fourteen shillings. | 

Nor was this the only item by a very long way that | 
Messrs. Albemarle and Co. and myself failed to view with 
the same eye. I differed strongly from their estimate of | 
Coloured Glass Paper-weight, Two Guineas—one of my | 
very earliest possessions and quite the most useful thing | 
on the writing-table. (Besides, the children always used | 





to play with it after tea when they were babies.) And | 
they took an exaggerated view of the value of Stuffed Over | 


Easy Chair in Saddle Bags, which has always been thoroughly 


uncomfortable, and only visitors ever willingly sit in it for | 





any length of time 

“Did you know,” Charles asked, 
Sheep-Skin Rug, two pounds five shillings; a Two-Fold 
Draught Screen, and no fewer than Five Framed and 
Glazed Photographs ?” 

“No,” I unhesitatingly replied. “ Where?” 

“In the lamp-room,” said Charles in a pained voice. 

Well, I saw that I ought to have known about valu- 
ables of this nature being left lying about in the lamp- 
room. One couldn’t get away from that. 


and they not more than once. 


But Messrs. Albemarle and Co. had got a surprise for | 


Charles too. 

“And did you know,” I said very quietly, 
own study is a rather unique little item, 
pounds and sixteen shillings ?” 

“What?” said Charles ungraciously. 

“Oak Purdonium with Scoop,” I said 


left him to identify them. E. M. D. 








The first real cure for diseases of the scalp was in- | 


vented by a Frenchman. He called it the guillotine. 





“Is it a Record?—A goose belonging to Mr. Reg. Ruston, of | 


Wykeham, has laid an egg measuring 12in. by 8in.” 
Scarborough Paper. 
Yes, a twelve-inch one. 





“ CorRECTION.—Mr. —— requests that the news item stating he 
had been confined to bed with a carbuncle and broken ribs be cor- 
rected to say that Mrs. was suffering from the broken ribs, and 
Mr. with the carbuncle.”—Canadian Paper. 


We have made a note of it. 
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The Lady. “1 DON’T WANT ’IM TO PROMISE NOT TO ASSAULT ME AGAIN. 





[ ONLY WANT "IM TO FIGHT FAIR.” 








ALLEGRO GIOocOoSO. 


Two Macs of old combined to move our mirth: 


Our golden age three Maxes brought to birth 


Who, in the ’sixties and the ’seventies born, 


New Brunswick, England, Italy adorn— 


AITKEN, who from his Fleet Street glasshouse throws 
Stones with unerring aim at BALDWIN’s nose; 
BEERBOHM, who, sheltered ‘neath Rapallo’s pines, 


Wages unceasing war on Philistines; 


And PEMBERTON, whose wide-flung panorama 


Embraces every phase of human drama. 
Fiction his budding genius did engage, 
Philanthropy inspires his riper age 

And bids him, ceasing for a while to cater 
For the wide world, extol his Alma Mater. 


INTERMEZZO : NOBILMENTE. 
Old Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow 
Three centuries ago; 
To-day, enlivening his sluggish tides 
He swiftly glides, 
Making his name synonymous for speed, 
And heroes of the true Olympic breed— 
Bur.EIcH and Dovetas Lowe. 
No more the pensive elegiac note 
Or pastoral oat 
Is heard, as in the Lycidas of Mitton; 


The sprightly rhymes of “ J. K. 8.” and HILton 
On BowEs’s bookshelves in oblivion slumber, 


And CaALVERLEY is voted a back number. 


Academic Ode. 


The Evening News.” 


~— 





High time it was that on the scene arose 
A master of majestic prose, 
And lo! at an auspicious hour he comes, 
Great PEMBERTON, once Editor of Chums, 
Who now, a magnate of the Street of Ink, 
Instructs the young to paint their periods pink, 
Linking the fruitful functions of a Mentor 
With the full-throated accents of a Stentor. 


ApaGio: MAESTOSO. 

Alas, poor Oxford!—mid the spires and streams 

That woke the immortal Muse of Marr. 
No longer nursing high heroic dreams, 

But talking chiefly through her hat, 
Without a back-bone and devoid of Backs, 
Her buildings riven by ever widening cracks 
Caused by the lorries on the Banbury Road, 
Where once the married dons in peace abode, 
A prey to commerce, given o’er to trade 

In motors and in marmalade— 
How can she, grown effeminate and effete, 
With Cambridge on the waterway compete, 
When the last drop, her bitter cup to fill, 
Is poured from PEMBERTON’S tremendous quill ? 


FINALE: PRESTIDIGITATISSIMO. 
Let Paris laud the saxophone of Sax; 
Let London revel in the works of Bax, 
More blest is Cambridge, o’er whose bounds are blown 
The inspiring strains of Max’s Maxophone. C. L. G. 
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At the Play. 





“MacBETH ” (STRATFORD-ON-AVON). 
I was prepared by rumour to find 
Mr. KomisaRJEVSKY’s Macheth a mere 
prank, and no doubt an impenitent 
traditionalist could make a case for 
that view of it. Just behind me, as it 
happened, in the most 
comfortable stalls of this 
beautiful theatre, Age 
and Youth were in de- 


bate. “I must say I 
don’t like it,” quoth 
Crabbed Age. “I adore 
it,” countered Eager 


Youth, ingenuous, ex- 
cited. Here Youth 
seemed to me to have 
the right of it. It was 
swift and exciting; in- 
telligently directed to 
suggest presage of im- 
pending doom ; and when 
once we had grasped the 
producer’s conventions 
and intentions all, or 
nearly all, fell into place 
naturally and inevitably. 
The old play was given 
a new cutting-edge. 

We lost something, of 
course. The appeal was 
to the mind through the eve rather 
than the ear. The great lines and 
subtler thoughts were overwhelmed 
in the impetuous rush of the action. 
The figures became something like the 
symbolical diminished puppets of Mr. 
GorDoN CrRatG’s dream-pieces, to be 
moved at the will of the manipulator, 
to conform to and enrich his pattern, 
rather than full-rounded characters 
with independent vitality and indi- 
vidualities of their own. 

The whole action is presented against 
three built-up scenes, the producer get- 
ting his necessary variations by slight 
adjustment of masses and the inge- 
nious play of light and colour. In the 
first set metallic screens are painted 





with coloured light or withdrawal of 


light to represent a desert-place, battle- 
ments, a courtyard, at will. The play 
incidentally gives Mr. KomisaRJEVSKY 
full scope legitimately to indulge his 
passion for inspissated gloom. 

In the second set a high platform, 
with two stairways leading down 


to stage level, makes an interior of 


sombre magnificence for the banquet 
and the sleep-walking scenes. Macbeth 


harangues his cut-throats, a posse of 


eight or so, by the way, not a mere 
two, upon the platform; whereon, 
later, asleep, he dreams the cavern 
scene, a no Coubt unpardonable but 
extremely effective variant. The eight 


ALL GLOOMY ON THE WESTERN 


kings make no appearance, and, earlier, 
Hecate has been eliminated ; and I make 
bold to say that these omissions are no 
loss. On the platform Banquo, and, 


below it, Lady Macduff and her son, 
meet their doom with no effect of in- 
congruity,so thoroughly stimulated are 
our imaginations and so busy have the 
electricians been with their lights and 





shadows and colours. The result in 
the swift unfolding of the ruthless 
crowded action, which is the producer’s 
aim, is justified. One stroke of inven- 
tion comes with startling effect. Mac- 
beth’s disordered mind mistakes his own 
broken magnified “horrible shadow ” 
for Banquo’s ghost. 


In the third set a combination of 








BLASTED HEATH 
(New Version). 


FRONT. 


the screens and stairways provide 
castle halls, the halting-ground by 
Birnam Wood and various “ parts of 
the field.” 

A salient feature of the general treat. | 
ment of the play is the stressing of the 
fact that the whole action takes place 
against a background of war. To drive 
this into our minds the great lords and | 
generals are habited in | 
steel helmets, field-grey | 
and long cloaks very like 
those of German staff 
officers, dark muzzles | 
of field - guns protrude 
from the stockades, fire- 
arms are carried by the 
troops ——- anachronisms 
which are, of course, | 
quite in the Elizabethan | 
tradition, but which add | 
an extra touch of incon. | 
gruity to the highly in. | 
effective hand-to-hand | 
duel between Macbeth | 
and Macduff, the only | 
moment, indeed, in the | 
whole which broke the | 
spell of the illusion. (It | 
nearly always does how. | 
ever treated!) 

As to the actors it is 
impossible to assess their 
contributions fairly. 
Clearly, the producer has imposed his 
inflexible will upon them, dictated, in 
particular, the neurasthenic restlessness 
and staccato utterance of Mr. Grorce 
Haves as Macbeth. Mr. ANEW McMas- 
TER (Macduff) indeed steps out of the 
background to assert his own individu- 
ality, and Miss Fasia Drake (Lady 
Macbeth) is allowed her moment. If 
this were a first hearing of Macbeth no 
doubt we should have reason to com- 
plain, but as commentary on a known 
text it is, however, biassed and over- 
emphatic, lively and stimulating. 

The technical resources of the 
Memorial Theatre’s elaborate Schwabe 
equipment are used with masterly skill 
to emphasise the dominant emotions 
of the changing scenes, and moments 
of real beauty are achieved. Macabre | 
details, such as the grabbling for loot | 
among the ribs of a skeleton by one | 
of the Three Sisters in the opening | 
scene, abound. 1; 





“WHEN Lapies Meet” (Lyric). 

I beg leave to register a passionate | 
protest against the peculiarly vile | 
noises provided by the management for | 
the intervals of an otherwise agreeable 
entertainment. The sensitive have | 
inevitably much to suffer from inade- | 
quate music-machines, but here all | 
tolerable limits were transcended. And 
it is arguable that the toneless bleating 
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and blaring of six bars of the National 
Anthem makes of our always rather 
perfunctory patriotic ceremony of con- 
clusion something rather like an in- 
sult.... Inow feel just a little better. 

Miss RACHEL CROTH- 
ERS, an American play- 
wright-producer of ex- 
perience, brings over for 
us a discussion-comedy 
graced by many amusing 
and not a few wise lines. 


Mary’s friend Bridget, rich and merry 
widow, maintains that what every 
woman most wants is her own man, 
and when she has got him will fight 
like a tigress, reason not entering into 


to have lost his way from the golf-club, 
brings Mrs. Roger (Miss Mary NeEw- 
COMB), introducing her to Bridget and 
Mary as a sort of cousin. So that our 
Mary has the opportunity, which she 
seizes with. the eagerness 
of her kind, of working 


Hii off her problem on a new 


victim, and of incident- 
ally betraying to the 
wife, who is fully cogni- 
sant of her husband’s 





The general sanity of the 





argument does, however, 
seem to me to be dis- 
counted somewhat by 
the unlikely contrivance 
by which the story is 
developed for us. 

Should an honest and 
technically innocent 
young woman—so runs 
the question—who is 
convinced that both she 
and the married man 
who is paying court to 
her have found the one 
real grand passion of 
their lives, should she 
in these candid and enlightened days 
go bravely to the adoring wife of her 
suitor and put the facts fairly before her ? 
And will not the adoring wife, anxious 
only for the best for her beloved, see 
sweet reason and amiably, if reluct- 
antly, surrender her man? 


Mary Howard. . 
Jimmie Lee 


























A BALCONY IN NEW YORK, 


the matter. But she is willing, though 
not quite happy in conscience, to 
invite the publisher and her author to 
discuss book-jackets during the week- 
end in her expensive Connecticut home. 

To which home Jimmie, professing 


Re Sk Ered eee Miss Ann Topp. 
ee ae Fe Salen | cy ae ee cato nae Mr. Owen Nares. 


newest passionate pre- 
occupation, the identity 
of the hitherto unknown 
Zz object of it. Yet not be- 
fore the two women 
have each decided that 
the otherisquitethemost 
charming person of her 
{ sex—which complicates 
— the problem for both. 
It is the manifest un- 
likelihood of Jimmie’s 
doing any such outrage- 
ous thing that gives an 
air of unreality to this 
phase of the argument. 
The comedy ends on a 
flat tragic note which is artistically 
correct in the given circumstances. 

If one could find a fault with Miss 
Marie Tempest’s Bridget it would be 
almost a relief. She could indeed play 
this excellent part in her sleep. Mr. 

OwEN Nares heightened 





That is the theme of pretty 
young Mary Howard’s (Miss 
Ann Topp) new novel. It is 
also her own problem, for, 
after the fashion of young 
writers, she is dramatising 
herselfand boring herfriends, 
as has been known to happen 
in real life, by putting: the 
situation to them-and vehe 
mently disagreeing with their 
verdicts. 

Jimmie (Mr. OWEN 
NARES), experienced bach- 
elor, her best friend and, 
bored with love and main- 
taining that “liking is the 
greatest human relation,” 
her would-be husband, an- 
swers both questions with 
rudely underlined No’s. Why 
the devil doesn’t she write 
about something she under- 
stands ? 

The sleek all-conquering 
Roger, Mary's publisher (Mr. 
Cecit RamaGes), has his pri- 
vate reasons for explaining 
that that is really not how 











the humorous effect of his 
many good lines by quict 
and careful-careless under- 
statement which was very 
attractive. Miss ANN Topp, 
with the most difficult part 
of all to make effective, did 
succeed in interesting us in 
Mary’s ingenuous problems 
and personality; and it was 
clear from the first in Mr. 
RAMAGE’s manner that he 
was the compleat philan- 
derer, not the all-well-lost- 
for-love hero of Mary’s un- 
sophisticated imagination; 
and in Miss Mary New- 
comB’s that Mrs. Roger had 
suffered much and long and 
had reached the limits of 
her forbearance. f. 





Sabotage in South Africa. 
“INDUSTRIAL Boom at JOHAN- 
NESBURG. 

Many New Factories To 
co Up.”—Natal Paper. 


* Soup is a sound beginning to 








these things are done. When 
the hour strikes you go 
where your fate dictates, 
you don’t talk about it. 











Mary Howard . 
Claire Woodruff .... 


POINTS OF VIEW. 
. Miss ANN Topp. 
. Miss Mary Nrewcoms. 





the menu.”—Daily Paper. 

The song of the turtle is too 
frequently heard with the 
band. 
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New Forest Native. “Get orr! Get orFr! LET HIM LOOSE!” 


Lady Visitor. “Ir I po I sHAN’T SEE ANY MORE OF HIM TO-DAY.” 


New Forest Native. “IF you DON’T YOULL NOT SEE MORE THAN THE END OF HIS TAIL IN ABOUT TWO MINUTES,” 








A Slice of Favour. 
[The victim of a sliced ball on a golf-course recently sued the striker for damages 
to the person. ‘The suit failed, as the judge decided that the slice was an “ Act of God.” 
Report from U.S.A.) 

But the light has been revealed 

To a Beak* 
(Ah, how rarely it’s concealed 

If you seek), 
And this mystery of mine 
Is the gift of a benign 
Higher Power—it’s divine, 

So to speak. 





For a lifetime, goodness knows, 
I have smacked 

Many balls, apart from those 
That I’ve hacked, 

But I’ve never been a toff 

At the noble game of golf, 

Through a failing for the off- 
side in fact. 


It is manna to the heart, 
For one’s struck 

By the fact that one’s apart 
From the ruck; 

It will keep me, as I trust, 

From expressions of disgust, 

Though I’m bound to say it’s just 
Like my luck. 

And when some old Colonel, say, 
Gives me lip 

When a ball from far away 
Makes him skip, 

When I see him growing blue 

I shall say “The same to you” 

With a merry “Toodle-oo, 
Pip, pip.” Dum-Dvum. 


I have squandered many a quid 
For advice 
As to how to put the lid 
On my slice; 
I have gathered many a trick 
Which was admirably slick, 
But they never seemed to stick 
More than twice. 


I have suffered shame and woe 
On my head; 

When cut over, people grow 
Quite ill-bred; 

Nor, indeed, is that the worst: 

I myself have often cursed ; 

It was either that or burst, 
Be it said. 





* An American judge really, but it wouldn’t come in. 





The Pavement Author. 

Ir what I set down here seems so 
strange as to be almost incredible, I 
can only assure my readers that I had 
the thing from X’s own lips. Though I 
have not reported in full what he said 
to me, I have added nothing. 

To-day the man I call X is one of our 
most successful novelists, but when I 
first met him he had struggles in plenty 
and, as I now know, often went with- 
out meals, and even on occasions 
without anything interesting to drink. 
In a wistfully reminiscent mood the 
other day, and while (at his expense) 
we were enjoying excellent cigars and 
old brandy, he said, “I don’t think I 
ever told you about the time when I 
was a pavement author, did I?” 

“A pavement author?” I repeated. 
“No; but what on earth is ‘i 

“T was desperately hard up at the 
time,” he interrupted, “and I had been 
watching a pavement artist at work. 
Suddenly I was irispired to use such 
talents as I had in a somewhat similar 
way. Largued that if the fellow could 
get coppers and occasional silver coins 
for drawing on the paving-stones, I 
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should be able to do the same by writing 
on them.” Having formed my decision, 
I acted on it that very morning. I had 
just enough money with which to buy 
an ample supply of white chalks, and, 
having got those, I began work outside 
the post-office at Swiss Cottage. 

“At first I thought to produce verse, 
but this was too slow, and anyhow I re- 
flected that there was no paying public 
for poetry. The thing to do, I concluded, 
was to begin a short serial, which, 
legibly written, would run to at least 
twenty or twenty-five paving-stones. 
Happily I had in my head an idea for 
a really good thriller, and I started 
with a paragraph that would have 
gripped the most jaded fiction-fan. 

The question as to whether or not 
I was doing something illegal did not 
occur to me, and I felt that so long as I 
did not queer any other worker’s pitch 
so to speak all would be well. 

‘My dear fellow, that was an amaz- 
ing day—a day I shall never forget, yet 
one of which I seldom speak, even to 
my intimates. No one interfered with 
me, but scores of passers-by paused to 
read my work, and several of them paid 
for the privilege. For my own part I 
was lost in it. The story had taken 
hold of me, and by lunch-time I had 
worked my way half down Belsize 
Road and was going strong. 

“So soon as that { knew my experi- 
ment was an artistic if not a complete 
financial suecess. Every word I wrote 
was eagerly read by a crowd which 
grew steadily bigger, and, looking back, 
[am glad to think that I kept some of 
my earliest readers right to the end. 
Some of the newcomers had to scamper 
up the street to get the hang of the story 
as it progressed, and once or twice I 
myself had to retrace my literary and 
physical steps so that I might remind 
myself of what I had put down. This 
was trying and tended to hold up the 
work—but I had to be thankful for the 
fact that the weather was all in my 
favour. A shower of rain and my 
characters and situations might easily 
have been washed out of existence. 

“The enthusiasm of some of my 
readers was touching, and many of 
their comments surprisingly apt. One 
old lady begged me to let my heroine 
scrub doorsteps or anything else rather 
than give in to the evil suggestions of 
the villain; and one young man in his 
shirt-sleeves referred to me as ‘a 
blinkin’ genius,’ and quarrelled almost 
violently with a friend of his who was 
inclined to be hypercritical. 

“Thad a late and well-earned meal in 
a public-house and was congratulating 
myself on the thought that by evening 
I would probably have reached Kilburn 





High Street—for I was a rapid worker, 
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Artist (to model who is going off to lunch). “You MIGHT BRING IN THE CHEAP 


END OF A SALMON FROM THE FISHMONGER’S. I’M NOT SATISFIED WITH MY 


RENDERING OF YOUR TAIL.” 








even with chalks and on stones—when 
what I might have foreseen as likely 
to happen actually did happen. 

“The crowd of readers was grown to 
real fighting strength and a young con- 
stable was trying to rally them into 
something like order. It transpired 
that he had followed my tale—perhaps 
I should say my story—for a hundred 
yards or so; but, though as a serial- 
reader he approved of it, he had, as he 
pointed out quite reasonably, to think 
about doing his duty. And his duty in 
this instance was to impress on me that 
I was collecting a crowd to the annoy- 
ance and obstruction of ordinary pedes- 
trians, and that I must cease my labours 
—must, in short, hop it. 


“T was very sorry, and I have often 
thought since that had I been able to 
persuade the authorities to let me con- 
tinue as a penman of the pavements I 
might have done extremely well out of 
the business. But there! You know 
my Aunt Martha left me a bit that 
enabled me to get my real chance 
and that I took it. A brief career that 
of mine on the paving-stones, but how 
interesting!” 

That is the story as told me by X, 
and I for one, knowing the man as I 
do, believe every word of it. It may 
perhaps amuse you to try to decide 
which among your favourite authors 
was the one who really did get right 
down to his story. 
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“ No, MY DEAR, I can’T say I LIKE THEM—MAKES YOU LOOK LIKE A MAN.” 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





A Panorama of Princes. 

FoLtowinc the pleasant tradition of Miss SrricKLAND, 
but with a humour and fine malice of her own, Mrs. E. 
THORNTON Cook has resumed the domestic history of 
fourteen French sovereigns and their consorts in The Royal 
Line of France (Murray, 18/-). Well-known as most of 
these lives are, their presentation as a series is interesting. 
There is a fascination in tracing the shifts of policy which 
engineered these Scots, French, Austrian, Italian, English 
and Polish alliances; and it is curious to see the same tragic 
comedy of bored monarch and ingenuous bride repeated 
with the customary rifts and consolations reign after reign. 
It is perhaps difficult to preserve any monarchical leanings 
through so intimate a recital of follies, vices and mis- 
demeanours; .but one can at least share Mrs. THORNTON 
Cook’s admiration for individual queens, most of whom 
might have said with the last but one of them, “C’est 
une solte chose Wétre reine.” Time at least brought its 
revenges, for the hump-backed JEANNE DE FRANCE was 
beatified and the repudiated RemNE CLAUDE gave her 
name to one of the noblest of plums; and their portraits, 
wistful or triumphant, are not the least attractive feature 
of a vivid and entertaining record. 


Huns and Gothic. 
That only when as an honest builder he is fairly in doubt 


may an architect apply his esthetic faculty to solve a 
problem, seems to be the final practical outcome of Mr. 
FREDERIC TOWNDROW’S intricately fascinating philosophic 
musings over the architecture of to-day. His trouble, as 
expressed in Architecture in the Balance (CHATTO AND 
Winvvts, 7/6), is that his own period is represented by a 
state of confused transition wherein functionalists, formal- 
ists, expressivists and Royal Academicians are all alike 
crawling about looking for a way out. This is, no doubt, 
a good deal the opinion of the man in many of our horrible 
streets, but here is authority proclaiming its own futility— 
and illustrating it with photographs. Mr. Townprow 
knows his Ruskin, and with something like a return to the 
Victorian philosopher’s central ethical position has caught 
perhaps just a little too much of the manner didactic. 
Unfortunately, too, where RUSKIN was a traditionalist in 
the trifling matter of the choice between “should” and 
“would,” the author is the basest kind of modernist, or 
even, to use his own unkind description of architects in 
general, an unconscious liar; and my own pleasure in his 
writing is often marred in consequence. 





Detection in Devon. 

There are, I take it, two modes of enjoying a murder 
mystery. You persevere to the end ia an attempt to spot 
your murderer ; or you spot him betimes and spend the rest 
of your allotted span criticising the less competent sleuth- 
ing of the cast. This latter rather flattering gambit was, 
I think, deliberately exploited by Mr. EpEN PaILiports in 
The Captain’s Curio (HuTcHINSON, 7/6). The murderer of 
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Martin Knox, retired proprietor of a 
pleasant Devonshire villa,was obviously 
the man with the alibi; but the whys 
and hows of the crime, not to mention 
its tentacular relations with other sus- 
pects, are enough to keep the most 
expert reader agog to the end. The 
professional talent engaged strikes you 
at the outset as no brighter than 
Sherlock Holmes’s more short-sighted 
subsidiaries; but Detective - Inspector 
Midwinter’s ingenuity and courage rise, 
with occasion for both, and the crisis 
of his quest is as complicated as it is 
dramatic. The victim himself and the 
remainder of his Devonshire circle are 
racily and affectionately handled: and 
the whole is highly recommendable as 
a holiday companion or by way of a 
breather in between-whiles. 








The High Hills. 


Fain of adventurous hearing) 
To GrorcE D. ABRAHAM 

For Modern Mountaineering— 
A book of thews and thrills 

And holdings of the breath, 





While men upon high hills 
Play pitch-and-toss with death. 


Here’s danger for discounting 
In Lakeland, Scotland, Wales: 
And here, for your surmounting, 
Are Alp and Dolomite 
And rocks and ice and snow; 
Sheer soars the sparkling height, 
Sheer is the void below. 





| 
| Here is each peak one scales: 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Here speaks the master’s voice 
With many a useful tip meant 
To guide a tyro’s choice 
In Alpine Club equipment ; 
The pictures too, I hold, 
Befit the author’s pen; 
His stirring book is sold 
By Messrs. METHUEN. 





Homespun and Lavender. 

It is not often nowadays that one 
comes upon so unsophisticated a 
novel as The Homestead (CONSTABLE, 
7/6). A letter that never reached 























“ Massa, YOU TELL WHERE YOU LIVE AND I SEND YOU LION SKIN.” 

“So yoU SHOOT LIONS, EH?” 

“No, SAH, NOT ANY SHOOT. 
AS CHICKEN.” 


I CATCH IM AN’ TWIST "IS THROAT—SAME LIKE 





her—at least not until sixty years 








after—is an important cog in the machinery of this 
simple rustic tale; and Mrs. J. ExizABetH CRANSWICK’S 
cast is drawn mainly from the stock company of Victorian 
romance—a tyrannical lady of the manor, a rascally man 
of affairs, a sterling young man with a wild (but quite 
mild) oat or two to his discredit, a faithful old retainer 
(female), a peppery General who turns out to be the 
good uncle and plays the part of deus ex machiné. Even 
the high-spirited heroine, though she boasts an emanci- 
pation unknown to her foiled and fragrant grand- 
mamma, has all the virtues of the Golden Age and is a 
little dubious about entertaining a potential suitor un- 
chaperoned. T'he Homestead, in short, can hardly be called 
an epoch-making story, and Mrs. CranswicK puts the 





King’s English to some curious uses. But at any rate she 
has the courage of her sentimentalism, and she will receive 
the gratitude of readers to whom the triumph of faith, 
hope and love is a sufficient satisfaction. 





Problems of a Professor. 

Professor L. P. Jacks is not to be confounded with those 
who rush into print to give their ill-digested impressions of 
some country through which they have just made a con- 
ducted tour. He was once (in 1886, to be exact) a post- 
graduate student at Harvard University. Since those far- 
off days he has been back to the United States seven times: 
and his eighth visit, which has for its result My American 








Friends (CoNsTABLE, 7/6), occupied nine months and ex- 
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tended over forty-two of the forty-eight States of the Union. 
Professor Jacks describes himself as a professional problem- 
hunter—a type for which America, he points out, offers 
great attractions. There one. can study problems 

economical, social, religious and other—on so much larger 
a scale than in the Old World. What originally started him 
on his quest, it seems, was attendance at a conference of 
the National Recreation Association of America, where he 
found, to his surprise, a powerful movement in existence, 
comprising thoughtful and public-spirited citizens from all 
parts of the U.S.A., genuinely interested in the Art of Wise 
Living. He determined that so interesting a movement 
should be investigated, and this little book is the result. 


full marks for her characters and particularly for the deli- 
cately sententious Alie who combines in his talk something 
of someone in the Arabian Nights with a great deal of Mr. 
A. A. MILNE’s immortal Eeyore. Save that Miss Date 
denies her Dame Wyld a Christian name—with the same 
effect as if one should say “Sir Jones ”—her local colour 
seems very true to me, and true or not is an effective back- 
ground for her delightful dialogue. 





Publican and Sinner. 
Mr. OLIVER MaArRtTyYN’s name is unknown to me, but 
among recent detective stories The Body in the Pound 
(ELpon Press, 7/6) is remarkable for more reasons than 





I commend especially the 
chapterson Standardisation 


one. Murder most foul hap. 
pens, but the atmosphere 





and American Athletics. 


Prig or Prodigal ? 

I am not sure whether 
Smite and Spare Not (Cas- 
SELL, 7/6) is simply (though 
not very simply) a study 





of the tale is mainly agree. 
able ; themysteryis cleverly 
concealed, but in just one 
stray remark Mr. Martyy 
gives a clue that can be 
clutched- by those alert 
enough to notice it. Addi- 





in mania or whether Mr. 
LaNCcE SIEVEKING has a 
moral purpose. If so, what 
is it? Are we meant to be 
shocked by the author’s 
world and infatuated with 
his hero, or are we to be- 
lieve it is not such a bad 
pig-tub as pig-tubs go and 
to be rather pleased when 
the prig shows signs of 
sampling its delights with 
his prodigal neighbours ? 
Whatever the conclusion, 
the book is a strange one; 
and so is its hero, who 
leaves his Army crammer, 
is scandalised by women | 
and the world, joins up for | 
the War, is taken prisoner, | 
escapes, turns queerer than 
ever, believes himself to be 
CROMWELL and the purger 
of his country, until he! 
finally rather enjoys a cab- | 
aret show. I have a feeling 
that even the author lost 
patience with this irritat- 
ing youth and his grandi- 
loquent phrases, but I wish 
he had wearied of one of! 
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HITS ON A TIME-SAVING 
THE CONVENIENCE OF HIS GARDENING NEIGHBOURS. 


tionally, District Inspector 
Marsden, whose task it was 
to track down a peculiarly 
dangerous criminal, was a 
pleasant fellow with asound 
appreciation of good wine, 
and he worked by methods 
that do not pass human 
understanding. The prin- 
cipal scenes of the drama 
are laid in an attractive 
Derbyshire village in the 
springtime of the year. 
Whether this is Mr. Mar- 
TYN’s first novel or his 
fortieth, it is of its kind a 
most creditable achieve- 
ment. 


A Sound Dozen. 
Although two or three 
of the stories which Miss 
Dorotuy L. SAyErs, that 


accomplished and_inde- 
fatigable composer of mys- 
teries, has included in Hang- 
man’s Holiday (GOLLANCZ, 
7/6) are too slight to be im- 
pressive, the collection asa 
whole easily passes muster. 
The first tale is both queer 


PLAN FOR 








his own, which is repeated several times as a sort of 
punctuation-mark to dementia (though it may explain the 
author’s horror of women)—“ Their legs were like saplings 
in a forest clearing; they sloped upwards in their smooth 
pink bark and disappeared into pale-blue shorts.” 





Conversation Piece circa 1933. 

As a book of refreshing lightness, crammed with charm- 
ing if ineffective young people whose loves and partings 
and junketings are told chiefly in their own peculiar speech, 
Limited Variety (CONSTABLE, 7/6) is to be strongly recom- 
mended to those who like such stories. Miss MARGARET 
DALB, in writing it, prepares somewhat often for a situation 
which fails to arrive and that led me to suspect that the 
book as a whole would prove equally inconclusive; but 
there I wronged her. In any event I should have given her 


and clever, but her exquisite detective is given more oppor- 
tunity to display his skill in ‘‘The Incredible Elopement of 
Lord Peter Wimsey” and in “The Necklace of Pearls.” 
After Lord Peter has made four appearances he is followed 
by the less high-sounding Mr. Montague Egg, whose 
methods of detection are consistently amusing. The best 
stories, however, have been kept until the end, and in 
these neither Wimsey nor Egg takes a hand. Both “The 
Man Who Knew How” and ‘The Fountain Plays” are as 
adroitly told as they are neatly concluded. 








Fresh Laurels for the Bard of Avon. 
“Shakespeare’s vast knowledge of life in all its myriad aspects, 
his rich and varied Janguage, and his abundance of uncommon and 
obsolete words and phrases make his works the greatest possible 
source of inspiration to all who are interested in literary, cross-word 
and other competitions.”— Weekly Paper. 
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